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THE POET AS PROPHET. 

No greater falsehood was ever promulgated in good verse 
than Keats's "beauty is truth, truth beauty," or Mrs. Brown- 
ing's "beauty of the truth," "truest truth is fairest 
beauty." 

The scientist or philosopher seeks to ascertain truth — that 
is, to render facts humanly intelligible. The poet and 
prophet work for the increase of beauty and good, which in 
the end are reducible to the joy of some one. The poet, 
then, and the prophet are both artists. 

To distinguish between the scientist and the artist is not 
difficult. The former finds his data and develops their 
rational implications. On what is of doubtful significance he 
puts a reasonable construction, to present us at the last with 
definite ideas. The artist, out of relatively formless stuff, 
makes his data, which present us an ideal. An ideal I 
should venture to define as an idea of excellence realized 
illusively or in fact, compelling the worship of souls. It is 
not so easy to draw a sharp line between the two functions 
of poet and prophet. Unhappily much confusion of thought 
exists on this subject, and more loose language makes the 
confusion of thought worse confounded, As artists, poet 
and prophet both strive to impose an ideal on a substance or 
stuff. But the prophet attempts to act directly on souls. 
He would make " men of God " of his disciples. The poet 
does not wish to discipline, but to delight men, by making 
gods for them, so to say. Neither directly nor indirectly does 
he intend to change men. The poet is satisfied with his poem 
and the reader's joy in it. He may be aware that this joy 
communicates itself and transfigures those it reaches. He 
is, however, wholly destitute of any desire to make thereby 
the reader of his poem better or more beautiful. He has 
not looked for such consequences. His motive in work has 
been all along the joy of reducing " shows" to " form," or 
rather eliciting " form " out of " shows." This joy preoccu- 
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pies him. He would share it, because such joy imparted is 
joy a hundredfold increased. The prophet, on the contra- 
ry, would make avatars or saviors if he could. He labors 
for the joy of his God in men; or, should he be atheistic 
(and there have been atheistic prophets), for his own spiritual 
self-enjoyment. He is concerned with that beauty of persons 
which we call goodness in its fullest meaning. If his ideas 
of God and man are large and rich enough, he exacts nothing 
less of his hearers than the noblest and sweetest completion 
of physical and spiritual form, in the grand Aristotelian sense 
of the word " form." 

So then, if by nothing else, at all events by their con- 
scious purpose, can we distinguish poet from prophet. The 
prophet, whether he speak, write, dance, play, or paint (and 
prophets have used brush, flute, bodily motion), whatever 
his means, the end in view is always an effect on conduct or 
character. The poet, as poet, asks only for happy sympa- 
thy in realizing sensuously a beautiful dream, as a dream, 
and no more. 

We now proceed to ask ourselves the question: Can a 
prophet be a poet? Ought a prophet to be a poet? In one 
sentence I should answer these and all kindred queries: 

If the prophet be not his ideal (if he cannot with the Christ 
say, " Behold, I am He " ), then he must be a poet to paint us 
a mental picture of his hero (as did the author of the Apoca- 
lypse), or use a poet (as the same author did by rich quota- 
tions from the work of predecessors, taking his color from 
their palettes). 

Indeed, there have been prophets who have, in their zeal, 
resorted to acting out that which they were sorely conscious 
of not being. The attention of the would-be convert must 
be riveted on the ideal at all cost. If not livingly presented 
in flesh and blood, ceremony and mime, formal or poetic 
art will have to come to the prophet's aid, or he cannot even 
begin his exhortations. 

Let us now briefly consider the questions: Can a poet be 
a prophet? Should he be a prophet? 

And I may here note that the brevity imposed upon us 
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will not be in our case the soul of wit, but the source of 
much embarrassment, of painful condensations and omis- 
sions. 

The much talked of messages of contemporary masters 
may, after careful reflection, prove no more than the ballast 
that kept their ships steady in the gale of inspiration. It 
matters but little whether ballast be pig iron or gold ore. It 
is the weight, not the value, that imports. So the message 
of a poet has poetic utility only in so far as it gives him self- 
respecting seriousness of purpose, the long enthusiasm sup- 
ported by will which allows him, as poet, to pursue his task 
athwart the years, stringing like precious pearl beads his 
leisure moments in imperishable necklaces of song; to pre- 
pare, stone by stone, according to long-cherished plans, the 
temple that shall go up for the public noiselessly, as if by 
enchantment, when the master workman's hour has struck. 

As a matter of literary history, a poet's real message is not 
infrequently in fatal conflict with the message he deemed 
himself called to deliver. It may clash with his opinions 
and beliefs, as a man, in a most comical fashion. Merely a 
case of fancying himself called to one, while actually chosen 
for another embassy! Spenser, the champion of Puritan 
morals in the " Shepherd's Calendar " and the setter forth of 
a sheer ethical purpose in that preface of wondrous unin- 
tended humor to the "Faerie Queene," effectively preaches in 
the "Epithalamion," the Platonic Hymns, and in his very ro- 
mantic Epic, a sensuous clinging to this earth, a joy in its 
richness, variety, and grace, a haughty scorn for the ill-bred 
and the sickly-weak, a delight in opulent manhood — all 
etherealized by a passion for futile speculation, impossible 
doctrine, indulged in chiefly for the sake of the picturesque- 
ness or warmth of thought, and the strange devout gleams 
it could throw over the boisterous open-air life of the flesh. 

The conscious message of a poet is usually a distinct lim- 
itation of his effectiveness as a poet, even should he at no 
time have sinned against his sovereign mistress Beauty by 
didactic prostrations of soul to truth, as truth. How many 
are the lovers of Shelley's noble " Prometheus Unbound," the 
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greatest lyrical drama perhaps of all literature ? How many- 
are the idealists of a Berkeleyan type who read poetry? 
What says an Arnold or a Dowden of our Skylark? How 
many who are not philosophically in accord with Shelley are 
capable of the play of mind, the intellectual make-believe 
requisite to an assumption of it as true (not for argument's 
sake, as we say, but for art's), in order to rejoice per- 
sonally, triumphantly in the glorious expressions of his phi- 
losophy? 

Every sensible traveler does in Rome somewhat as the 
Romans do; enough at least to be in a position to under- 
stand what they do and why they do it. Else he can hard- 
ly profit by his journey. He might as well have stayed com- 
fortably at home, out of fever's range. Every well-meaning 
reader, who has his own welfare at heart, preparatory to the 
joy in the expression (which is of course the primary joy of 
the reader of poetry), takes pleasure (or, as the case may be, 
pain) in identifying himself with the poet, in standing at his 
point of view, seeing thence his world — its kingdoms and all 
the glories thereof. Afterwards, he may return to his own 
country, and remember or forget (if he can) what he saw 
in the poet's cloudland. This preliminary assumption, how- 
ever, becomes in fact more and more difficult as the distance 
increases between the reader's and the poet's centers of per- 
spective. It is not easy for the poetic reader of to-day to go 
through the " Paradise Lost " and the "Paradise Regained" 
(for all the splendors of rhythm and diction) with half the 
enthusiasm those works deserve. " Samson Agonistes " and 
" Comus," on the other hand, are relatively in the ascendant. 
The epics so vitally involve a particular theology and a 
mythology as history that few to-day can sincerely echo as 
their own the praise of Milton's old devotees. It must be 
with a Tennyson or a Browning much as with the old blind 
poet; only we are not yet fully aware of the perishableness 
of their philosophy, theology, ethics, politics, aesthetics. 
Who knows whether much of their work to-day best known 
will be readable with pleasure a century hence ? 

It is, then, because the poet summons us to rejoice and 
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take delight that he is teacher for all time. Delight in- 
volves reform. 

Joy is the sweet voice, joy the luminous cloud. 

An appeal is made to subconscious forces. We are not 
content till 

We in ourselves rejoice. (Coleridge's " Dejection.") 

Beautiful things reproach us. They also make us hope, 
casting a glamour over us. They arouse aspiration; they 
inspire. 

But all this is experienced more or less unconsciously by 
the reader. Any ostensible parade on the part of the poet 
puts the reader on his guard and practically renders it im- 
possible so to affect him. If the poet be conscious of a 
passion for bettering us, he is likely to betray it somehow. 
At the slightest threat of a benevolent violence our individ- 
uality will be offended, will prepare itself to repel aggres- 
sion, and perhaps ever after remain deaf to any and every 
poetic charmer. Without abandonment to it, the spell will 
not work its full good. We cannot and must not abandon 
ourselves to any one who is suspected of having designs 
on us. 

We would answer then the question, " Should the poet be 
a prophet?" in the affirmative, with the one proviso, that he 
abstain from conscious prophecy. A "message" that he 
keeps to himself, and only allows to enter his works so far 
as it will in spite of himself, insures a certain passionate 
earnestness, a virility of tone and manner, a preternatural 
courage. For the true prophecies are in every case the un- 
conscious and inevitable prophecies delivered, not out of de- 
sire to teach and improve us, but from mad love of the doc- 
trine. 

So Shelley is enraptured with his idealistic millennial so- 
ciety, and to him "The Spring" can mean naught else. He 
gives us in " Prometheus Unbound " the vision his soul saw 
from the summit of hope. He does not argue with us. 
Therefore there is nothing to refute. He offers us a draught 
of imaginative wine; we accept, we quaff; it mounts to our 
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head, we too see visions and dream dreams. It is a verita- 
ble Bacchic madness, but ever after that first deep draught 
the beauty stays with us in the blood, no matter how puerile 
the philosophy should eventually appear to our cold intel- 
lects. 

Men usually feel a potent solicitation within to fight for 
their convictions. Others, who do not agree with us, offend 
us more or less. Either we are intellectually weaker than 
they, to be convinced (overcome) by what does not con- 
vince them (overcome them), and we are hurt in our pride. 
Or they are really convinced, but pretend not to be, that 
they may assume an air of 'logical superiority, and we are 
righteously indignant. Or, for sordid motives, they will not 
allow themselves to be convinced; and so, getting our con- 
science to side with them against us, circumvent us perhaps, 
or at all events are in a position so to do, and we hate and 
despise them by turns, Be these the true reasons or not, it 
is, at all events, a fact that we fight for our convictions very 
readily. 

The poet as poet has no convictions — only victories: con- 
quests of the invading soul, leaps of enthusiastic spirit. For 
such we do not fight. We are quite willing others should 
not agree with us. It seems natural that they should not. 
It natters and delights us indeed — the thought that they do 
not, cannot. Those who are thus not in sympathy with us, 
we are disposed to pity. We will softly smile if they grow 
supercilious or overbearing. We will magnanimously offer 
them, now and then, a crumb from our table. But mark 
you, these "victories," "conquests," "leaps," are not opin- 
ions; they are faiths. We did not climb to them up any 
ladder of reasoning; we were lifted by peculiar experience 
of soul or body, as Faust on the mantle of the lost Helena. 
We realize that they are untransferably our own. Such are 
the gospels of poets. Against such the reader does not feel 
disposed to reason. They are simply stated, shouted, sung, 
as faiths — as personal faiths. When so sung, he is com- 
pelled to consent even when he disagrees. He will speak 
as Arnold and Dowden of Shelley. They could not but 
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feel his rapture, though they thought it their duty to pity 
or deride his faiths; and strange words of worship they 
used about him, that amuse the impartial reader who re- 
members their impotent protests. 

And so it is true, also, that if he remains poet and nothing 
more (or less, as I should be disposed to say), a poet has a 
quite unrivaled power of rendering even the convictions he 
cherishes as man fascinating to his readers of adverse opin- 
ions. It flatters one to agree with the man who is not eager 
for proselytes. We want to penetrate his closed esoteric 
circle. We are piqued, amazed. He is apparently indiffer- 
ent to us. If we can conscientiously — nay, we will even 
strain a point — we will bring ourselves insensibly nearer to 
his position. But all this power to convince us is only the 
poet's, provided he be never a pedagogue, not even a con- 
scious prophet; provided he continue to delight us with 
beauty, surreptitiously, because unintentionally, intimating 
his opinions. 

The most astonishing prophetic function of the great 
poets is one of which they are wholly innocent, and which 
has nothing whatever to do with their real prophecies, or 
with their pedagogical lapses from poetry. 

That Dante and Milton should have won the leading rank 
as theological doctors to the cultured laity among Roman 
Catholics and Protestants is comprehensible enough. But 
how came the poems of Homer to constitute the Bible of 
the Stoa? What justified the high fame, not merely for 
style, but spiritual teaching and counsel, of the gentle Vir- 
gil? These incredible offices were filled by the Greek and 
Roman epic singers, thanks to mystical interpretations, never 
critically legitimate, but natural enough in their way. 

Any opulent work of the imagination must offer expres- 
sions, quotable illustrations for as yet unborn thoughts. 
When an utterly new thing comes to our notice, we search 
our memory for something in the way resembling it. The 
" new" terrifies, or at least disconcerts, us. It is comfort- 
ing to fancy it was once vaguely foreseen or definitely 
glimpsed by the great of soul. In other words, the works 
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of the poets become, like nature, storehouses of symbols. 
Nature intends no more in sunrise than the turn of earth 
that permits the sun to shine on our portion of her surface. 
To man the sunrise is a perpetual mystery, a sacrament. 
If nature knows it, she is doubtless glad of her unintended 
uses; gladder of them, perhaps, than of those she had fore- 
seen; for such uses would be, so to speak, of grace and 
faith to her, not of works and will. 

Furthermore, to the people " authority" is "authority" 
— nay, sometimes " notoriety," "fame." They will quote 
statesmen on Homer or Church doctrine. They will quote 
Shakspere on the American Constitution. The authority 
of the great poets, which is really always only aesthetic (in so 
far as they are poets), is exploited as if it were also ethical, 
philosophic, political, theosophic. To give apparent justifi- 
cations from already extant and famous literature is help- 
ful to the bewildered student of the novel and strange. 
We are even (when we know in what department the quoted 
master is really authority, when we are sure we should as 
little care to consult him on the matter in hand as we should 
a bacteriologist on the best colonial policy for the United 
States) yet even we (and I care not whom I include in the 
plural pronoun) are much more impressed than we should 
care to admit by an apt quotation from a familiar work ! No 
wonder, then, that prophets have made prodigious and not 
always scrupulous use of the poets ; no wonder that so much 
is eloquently read out of them, after it has been elaborately 
read into them. 

Yet it is only fair to add that the prophet, even when he 
reads out of the poet (or prophet) what the true critic — that 
is, the conscientious reader — knows is not there, must not, 
as a rule, be accused of fraud. 

Some verbal or subtle thought associations, some misun- 
derstanding of the author's purport (due to drift from orig- 
inal sense moorings of his words), brought to the birth what 
in the reader's mind was living a fetal existence. Midwife 
Socrates was readily mistaken for Father Zeus ! The poet 
who became the means of revealing a thought is supposed 
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to have had it first. How could he impart what was not his ? 
If the expression of the thought is not clear and definite, the 
grateful reader apologizes for his master. He had (that 
master) to conceal this perilous thought from an unready 
world ! He couldn't utter it more distinctly, because lan- 
guage, being the product of the average mind, furnished no 
suitable means. Hence the injected message. So the poet 
is made to have builded better (or worse, perchance) than 
he knew ! Old wines, old friends, old poets ! At all events 
it is likely that if the old poets be " best " we have done not a 
little ourselves by frequent perusals and tender broodings 
over the line, by breathing the spirit of our lives into their 
red clay, to make them " best" to us. 

But what advantages does the poetic method give for suc- 
cess in the prophetic work? In what sense may a poet be 
expected to have a prophetic word of his own? Poets 
change, guided by the aesthetic impulse, great men into 
heroes. Their power to please with imagination, fancy, 
diction, is ascribed unwittingly to the theme of which they 
sing. So they glorify whatever they mention. Not necessa- 
rily, nor indeed often, are the moral judgments they give cur- 
rency to, their own. They have accepted them. But they 
have alchemical power to make generally acceptable what- 
ever they accept. They receive the brass of fact, or opin- 
ion, and hand it on as the gold of beautiful myth. Nay, 
they will carry a truth down the ages from mouth to mouth. 
Though he that hath ears to hear do not hear, yet he hands 
on the tradition intact; and sometime the deaf themselves 
will have their ears unstopped, hear and understand. A 
parable will utter across centuries of ignorance and preju- 
dice the doctrine in original simplicity. In an abstract the- 
sis you can interpolate your sentiments so as to change the 
course of the argument. But the parable is beautiful and 
defies sacrilege. 

But more than we have so far admitted belongs by right 
to the poet. How came John Milton to make a hero of Sa- 
tan? He did not. His Satan was already a hero. He was 
only not considered such. The contemporary ethical the- 
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ories had no room for certain virtues which practically every 
worthy Puritan admired and desired. Still they were, as a 
matter of fact, outside of his religious ken. Milton's verse 
revealed the essential Puritan virtues in Satan, and Milton's 
hero preached over the shoulder — nay, over the head — of 
John Milton himself. 

Now this and all similar cases are explicable only by the 
freedom of the poet. In the so-called license (to put it par- 
adoxically) resides his virtue — as in Samson's long hair his 
strength. 

The poet is not locked in logical fetters attached to ac- 
cepted premises. So-called laws often are inhospitable to 
newly discovered facts. The premises, then, glibly as- 
sumed are false. Rigorous logic would lead into error. 
But instinct, in the poetic abeyance of logic, may lead to 
truth. 

The poet is under no obligation to make his intuitions 
(or fancies) harmonize with his world of personal or pro- 
fessional convictions. He is therefore free from himself, 
his pride, his prejudice; he can afford to be inconsistent 
without forfeiting self-respect. Hence he can be impartial 
in his survey of exceptional facts ; he may as poet altogether 
outsoar the man. Wordsworth, the poet, may take French 
leave of Wordsworth, postmaster and laureate. 

The poet has no objection to the novel, as such. The 
poet's office is to delight. The " new" often elicits won- 
der. Wonder is next of kin to worship. The reader 
comes to the new with fresh senses and keen mind. Hence 
the poet is tempted, because he is a poet, to set the " new " 
in relief. Hence it will be seen to advantage. Truth may 
be discovered. 

But the poet is, not only as poet, often the pioneer of the 
scientist or philosopher, and the suggester of divine mes- 
sages to prophets. He furnishes the prophet with the facts 
of the inner life. Experiences of soul cannot be got as de- 
liberate experiments in a psychological laboratory. The 
prophet is, as prophet, intense, partial, biased, enthusiastic, 
and exclusive. This must be for the sake of his effective- 
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ness. The poet's epic or dramatic impartiality — his joy in 
the destruction of the hero and of the salvation of the mean 
man, if the beauty of the plot require them — render the poet 
fit to present the inner life with benign and sometimes sub- 
lime faithfulness to truth. It gives him an insight that may 
penetrate the darkest corners. He must sympathetically, 
as poet, enter his villains. He must be as tolerant as the sun. 
He must love with God's creative and redemptive love. A 
Browning alone can give us a Guido and a Pompilia. 
So Browning, being a poet, is a prophet of the soul. 
Shakspere gives us his Brutus, his Cordelia, his Shylock, 
his Lady Macbeth — and he too is a prophet. 

Further than this, not only does the poet preach the "love 
of humanity" from Homer with his Achilles to Ibsen with 
his Brand, but the poets all are prophets of the apotheosis of 
man. You doubt it? Leopardi, after pessimistic medita- 
tion, chants in direst earnest of the contemptibleness of man, 
and preaches so that all are forced to heed the greatness of 
Leopardi. But Leopardi is a man. And we are men. So 
after all he has given us a pasan on the nobility and the 
spiritual destiny of humanity ! 

In conclusion it should be admitted that the poet exercises 
often the very predictive function of the prophet. A theory 
of life is imaginatively applied to imaginary men and women, 
in fictitious conditions. In the whirl and wash of time these 
conditions become actual. Men and women, like those of 
the poet's imagining, find themselves in similar conditions, 
and they see their most intimate thoughts, their most elusive 
feelings, their, most secret deeds all foretold. The destiny 
of humanity is read with eyes, eager and astonished, moist 
with gratitude, in the works of the poet who foreknew with- 
out foreknowledge — at whose ear sat Fate his close-veiled 
confidante — and the Fate that sat there, pouring into his ear 
the future was, after all, the Muse of the haffy Poet. 

William Norman Guthrie. 

[Note. — The above paper was prepared for the last Church Congress. — 
Editor.] 



